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Over the past century the people of Wrigley 
have suffered through famine, epidemic, and three 
relocations. At last the settlement has found an ex- 
cellent location on the east bank of the Mackenzie 
River. The site is very well drained, and the sur- 
Foundings are beautiful. The community overlooks 
the Mackenzie River, with high, tree-covered hills 
forming a scenic backdrop. Soon the Mackenzie 
Highway is to be extended, and a short connecting 
road will link Wrigley with the “outside”. The social 
and economic changes that will result from the 


imminent highway and pipeline are likely to be 
extreme. 


The settlement’s location is 63° 13’ North 
Longitude, 123° 23’ West Latitude, two miles south 
of the junction of the Mackenzie and Wrigley 
Rivers. It is 125 miles north of Fort Simpson, and 
750 miles north of Edmonton. Wrigley has short 
cool summers and tong cool winters, with the 
annual temperature range spanning 150 degrees. 
Annual precipitation is around thirteen inches. The 
area is well forested with poplar, beech and spruce. 


Just downstream from the settlement is a mass 
of Devonian limestone which rises sheer from the 
water's edge to a height of 1,200 feet and forms 
part of the range crossing the Mackenzie River 
at this point. This steep, isolated, round-top hill 
is set in the East bank of the River and is called 
“Roche-qui-trempe-a-l’eau” This stretch of rock 
bank is a thrust fault zone where hot springs issue 
from small, rock fissures and bedding planes, in a 
dozen or more places in one quarter mile stretch. 
The amount of flow from the springs varies, and 
temperatures range from 70° to 88°F. 


HISTORY 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
Slave or Slavey Indians of the Wrigley area were 
nomadic, living entirely off the land. From 1817 to 
1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company operated a trad- 
ing post called Fort Alexander on the Willowlake 
River near Wrigley. Dogrib Indian from Rae and 
Lac La Martre, as well as the local Slavey Indians, 
met at the Willowlake post to trade their furs 
and to socialize. 


When Fort Alexander was closed in 1821, the 
Slavey Indians settled down at Old Fort Island, 24 
miles from the present site of Wrigley. This site 
was called "Fort of the Small Rapids” and also 
“Fort Laviolette”. The WHudson’s Bay Company 
established a new trading post there in 1877. By 
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1881 about three hundred Indians had been attrac- 
ted to Old Fort Island. In 1896 the settlement was 
large enough to gain a resident priest. According to 
Catholic Mission records, more than a hundred 
Indians died at Old Fort between 1900 and 1905 
as a result of famine or tuberculosis. Entire families 
disappeared. The Indians condemned the settle- 
ment, and gradually abandoned it. Some familes 
moved to Fort Simpson, some to Fort Norman, and 
others settled at a new site thirty miles downriver, 
facing the legendary “Roche-qui-trempe-a-l’eau”. 
This latter site was called Fort Wrigley. 


The priest who has served at Old Fort Island 
joined the population of around 75 Indians at Fort 
Wrigley in 1910. The Indians of Fort Wrigley were 
still semi-nomadic. They scattered to Keller Lake, 
Fish Lake, and along the Mackenzie River, then 
came together at Fort Wrigley around Treaty time. 


By 1960 the population at Fort Wrigley had 
grown to 128 persons. In 1958 the Federal Govern- 
ment opened a one-room school with a small tea- 
cher’s residence and a power plant. In 1960 the 
Department of Indian Affairs took steps to improve 
housing conditions in the settlement. However, in 
subsequent years the government discouraged fur- 
ther improvements to the settlement because the 
location was very poor. Ground was wet with mus- 
keg — floors and foundations began to rot and the 
power plant was sinking in the soft damp ground. 
In 1965, after much consultation and debate, the 
settlement was moved to its present site. The new 
site is suitable for further development and is 
near an airport built by the American Army in 1944 
and now maintained by the Ministry of Transport, 
mainly as an emergency airstrip. In the summer of 
1966, fifteen new houses were constructed, and in 
September of the same year barges brought the 
church, the Hudson’s Bay Store, residence and 
warehouse, and the school and teachers’ residence 
were also moved by barge. A population of 175 
Indians settled in to make Wrigley their home. 


In 1971 the people of Wrigley took a big step to- 
wards self-government by electing an eight mem- 
ber Settlement Council to advise and assist the 
Territorial Government official. The settlement’s 
recent pride and joy is a new sawmill which will 
boost the economy. 


ECONOMY 


Hunting, trapping, and fishing still play an im- 
portant role in Wrigley’'s economy. Geese Lake and 
Blackwater Lake are exploited for whitefish, 
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suckers, and trout. About twenty dogteams are still 
used by residents of Wrigley for trapping marten, 
mink, and beaver. “Living off the land” is supple- 
mented by casual wage labor. Summer construction 
projects and winter oil exploration activity bring 
many opportunities to earn wages. 


Wrigley recently began operations at a new saw- 
mill, located fifteen miles upriver from the settle- 
ment. The sawmill will provide work for eight or 
more men, and will produce wood ready for local 
use or for distribution along the Mackenzie. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Wrigley has a gravel airstrip, 4,000’ by 200° 
which is maintained year round by the Ministry of 
Transport. Pacific Western Airlines provides sche- 
duled flights from Fort Simpson and Edmonton. 
Oneway air fare from Edmonton is $130.00. Float 
planes also land at Wrigley in summer months. 


The settlement receives supplies from freight 
barges that leave Hay River during the summer 
shipping season, mid-June to mid-October. 


The Big news in transportation is the Mackenzie 
Highway which is soon to be extended past Wrig- 
ley, with a short connecting road to the settlement. 
It is likely to bring great economic and social change 
to Wrigley. At present a winter road is annually 
made to connect Wrigley with the Mackenzie High- 
way system at Fort Simpson. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Canadian National Telecommunications main- 
tains a radio-telephone for the settlement. M.O.T. 
and the Mackenzie Forest Service operate their own 
radios. Mail is delivered twice a month to the post 
office in the Hudson’s Bay Store. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


No public accommodations are available. 


MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


Water is trucked to homes in Wrigley, and sew- 
age is disposed of in cess pits. Electricity is provided 
from two diesel units with a 150 kw capacity, at a 
cost of 12 cents per kwh to residents. Storage tanks 
in Wrigley have a bulk capacity of 108,000 gallons. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


A new nursing station opened in Wrigley in 
1972. It is staffed by one nurse, and a doctor visits 
the settlement once a month. Other specialists are 
sent out periodically by Northern Health Services. 
Health education and prevention, as well as treat- 
ment, are major goals of the nursing station. The 


nearest hospital is located in Fort Simpson, 120 
air miles away. 


EDUCATION 


Wrigley has a two classroom school where grades 
one through six are taught. Two teachers and one 
teacher's aid are employed at present. 


STORES 


Hudson Bay Company — general store, fur trader. 
The old store burned down and has been replaced 
with a new trailer unit. 


CHURCHES 


Wrigley has a small, picturesque Roman Catholic 
Church. When there is no resident priest at Wrigley, 
the congregation is served by the R.C. Church at 
Fort Simpson. 


RECREATION 


Wrigley is soon to get a recreation hall with a 
capacity of 140 persons, and there is already a 
skating rink in the settlement. A large playground 
for the children is located on the outskirts of the 
settlement. In addition the great outdoors provides 
fine facilities for recreation. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


Wrigley’s 1972 population was around 185 
persons. 


Liquor cannot be obtained locally, but is bought 
in Fort Simpson. N.W.T. Public Library Service ex- 
tends services to Wrigley. 


Residents of Wrigley take their banking business 
to the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce at Fort 
Simpson. 
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1,304,903 square miles, being 33.9 percent 
of the area of Canada. 


Mainland area 730,266 square miles 
Freshwater area 51,465 square miles 
Offshore Islands area 523,172 square miles 


Coastline length — approximately 9,500 miles. 
Highway system — 841 miles. 
Population — 1971 - 35,526: 1966 - 28,128 


Business Volume 1970 — approximately 
$215,000,000 


Value of mineral production included above — 
$124,000,000 
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